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B Study vas undertaken to detersine sose of the 
sethodological considerations that can lead to a sore reliable and 
valid end product in intercultural etperisental research. The 
subjects vere bilingual native Japanese college students in Tokyo. 
The project included a pretest* treatsent* and posttest* The pretest 
detersined the attitude of the subjects on a nusber of attitude 
itess. Two Bonths later, the subjects vere randosly assigned to a 
role playing condition and placed into dyads vhere an active 
participant argued a counterattitudinal position suggesting that all 
Japanese be reguired to learn Bnglish. Issediately following the 
tceatsentt a posttest vas adsinistered to leasure the attitude 
change. Three conditions deteriined whether the sethodology used vas 
appropriate; language problesst etperisenter biast and intercultural 
differences. By etasining the possibilities of these conditions 
occuring* their effect vas lessened, and the etperinental research 
vas strengthened. It vas concluded that precautions sust alvays be 
taken to ensure that nethodological and practical considerations have 
been adhered to. C^S) 
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Ruicdrchers, in buildiriQ and t«st1fig theories in their own culture, 
often find it dUMcult to achieve the desired expt^ri mental conditions 
required to adt}qjately invest i ute the theories. This difficulty is 
nagnified many times when conducting experimental rf-.search in another 
culture^. The purpose of this paper is to discuss some precautions 
researchers should conside'-.- when conductincj experiments In another 
culture. These precautions are priirarily methudoloqical considerations 
and thi^ writer believer, that utilisation of them can lead to a more 
reliable and valid end product in ^"iitercultural experimental research. 

Th'-^ idea for this paper developed out of an oxperience writing a 
dissertation {b) which examined the effe-ts of counterattitudinal role 
playipf), passive participation, and two variations of personal space upon 
attitude change anong Japanese. A review of the purpose, hypotheses, 
and findings of this dissertation wibl serve as a starting point for this 
paper. This will be followed by an examination of the precautions, their 
imrjortance in intercultural research, and how these precautions can best 
bo followed. 

The dissertation e...aminea the general izability of role playing theory 
and personal staco tneory upon attitude change in another culture. More 
specifically, it tested theory that was established in the United States, 
witii Anericans, in Japan to see if generalization was tenable. Moreover, 
it iirovider! an experimental setting in vvhich the nonverbal variable 
personal space was tested along with a verbal variable'-role playing. 
Finally, it provided Information about mear.urement technique and experimental 
designs in the Japanese culture. 

From related research results and theoretical information, the 
following hypotheses were developed: 
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(1) People verbali2liq counteratti tudlnal messages will show 
greater positivG attitude change than those listening to 
the cies sages. 

(2) People who are induced to cominunicate with another at 
personal distance will show more positive attitude change 
than those who are induced to communicate at intimate 
distances . 

(5) When v-onfronted by counteratti tudinal persuasive messages ♦ 
active pprsonal participants should show more positive 
attitud'i change than passive personal and active intimate 
subjects, and passive intimate subjects should show the 
leust aivount of posit. ve attitude change. 

The key variables were operationalized as follows: Personal space was 
defined as e t;hysi«al distance in inches r.nU feet that communicatees were 
apart i^;:;; each other. Intiiiiute distance was 6-8 inches between subjects 
and L'^ incob betwoon chairs in which the subjects ware seated. Personal 
dist,.ince v. as ?. 1/2-^- feet betweei: subjects and 3 feet between chairs. 
(12, 113-:i) Active participation through counteratti tudinal role placing 
referred to the condition in which the subject was induced to assert orally 
what had been stated in an outline as if it represented his own opinion. 
Passive parti cioati on was the condition where the subject silently read the 
outline aid attended to the communication, but did not orally verbalize it. 
Positive attitude v^'nanye referred to the shift in position from pretest to 
posttbst of a riroup nean store on a Likert scale in the direction advocated 
by the ojtline. [i .. 56) 

Tne sample of subjects was madn up of bilingual^ native Japanese 

college students at International Christian University (ICU) in Tokyo. The 

accessible population of subjects were all bilingual native Japanese 

freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors at ICU. 

The project included a pretest, treatment, and posttest. The pretest 

y.i. L.'d j-;t-.cd '■■.o (]■.?■ r--';ine tl.r /ittitude of thfi subjects on a nunbur of 

iBi lingual will be taken to mean subjects who speak both laptmese and 
English. 
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dttUu*!.'.' ittti'i:,. Appruxinatt'ly two ir.unths after the pretest, the subjects 
were rcndcnily di:,.i'jnecl to one of the conditions of role playing and personal 
space and placed 1riio dyads within wnich the active participant argued a 
counterattitudir.u I Dosition suyyestinq that all Japanese be required to 
learn Er.^ili':!.. I; .ii:tidu'tely following the treatment, a posttest was admin- 
istered to !;^eabL.re the attitude change. 

wdi fuund thai; uctive pa-'tici patios did not produce an attitude 
ch.iri(jti iinnifi cartly different fron the passive condition. Moreover, 
attitude chanc;e3 wa^ not significantly different between conditions of 
persona' iir.d icitim.ite spacj;, Fjrtheripore, there were no Interaction effects 
between per-sonal space and role playing. See tables 1 (factorial analysis 
of variance) ard 2 (analysis of covariance). 
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79545 
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27.0000 


27.00000 


1.2272 
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12.00000 


.5454 
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r' ReplicdttiS 


44 


1009.33333 


22.93939 
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47 


1009.66667 
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Source 


d_f 


vv 


Ancoya 

ss 

Tdue) 


ss 

Tabout) 


df 


11]S_ 


Treatment 

(betwe'^ri) 


3 


94.221)2 










irror 
(withiri) 


44 


1312.08^3 


.8588 


1311.2245 


43 


30.4936 


Treatr'eiit 
err or ' W-jI ) 


47 


1406,312!) 


7.1838 


1399.1287 


46 




Difference for testing 
adjusted treatment means 




87.9042 


3 


29.3014 



Null Hypothesis: i;o difference among treatments BjSS * 

after adjusting with covarlatas. 
f (3, 43) - .961 ns at .Ob level 

T.<o plajsiblu uxpldnatioris of che reiiults were hypothesized. First, 
then: rtere no differences and the theories of active- passive participation 
and per^.tial space were not ttnable ir predicting attitude change. Second, 
there were difforenoos, but these were not detected. An examination of the 
nature of Japanese subjects 1 and especially design weaknesses prompted this 
writer to assert that the r.econd explanation was the most tenable. 

The findinos and jvplani.tions of the study generated the key idea in 
tu'ii pdDer, ard that is thac we, as researcher^ and theorists, cannot 
as.un-e th.t oil variables which affect attitude change in our (American) 
culture, al?c operate on the Japanese, or even if they do, as the key 
variabU^s of coi.cern did in this study, that they operate In the same way. 

In testing general izabi 11 ty of our theories in another culture, two 
precaution'^ lihould be considered to determine if tlie same variables being 
studied cpertjte on L>oth cultures and whether or not they operate In the 
sane way. First, the culture one is working in musbe be studied to deter- 
rn'ne if che methodology to be eii'ployed 1s appropriate. Second, in carrying 
out the research, careful plans inust be made to insure the availability of 
subjucts and resources and to solicit assistance from qualified researchers 
in the culture under study. 

It is important to study the culture one is working in because what 
may be appropriate procecire in one culture may be inappropriate in another 
culture without first deterrninlng whether the methodology is appropriate; 



'This exani nation was utilized to determine If the variables of 

co*"jirti, typt oi ! 'ti ciputi' n oerso'inl '.,pace, operated on Japanese 
people. It was determined that they did. (b, 120) 
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it mish': be that nietliodulo<jv thdt is used with success in the United States 
m1(;!.t jeiierate mi Uirjddrstandiny or distrust in diiotiio^ culture such as the 
Japane'j^i. Mor'cuver. one ir.ust Tirst study the culture in which one plans to 
woifx in ...rdtir to luv? some idea how the variables operate. For example 
(and tir:^ .nil be disciissed later), it would rot be appropriate with 
JaP'jnese :>ubject:i to a'jk. theii; to reveal inti^iate infomation about thorn- 
s'? iveij 1 fi a cjui-*j t i onriui re . Knowledge ut the culture can aid in making 
eti.i'irical , nethodoloyicil , and theoretical decisions. 

The i!;p'jrtdnct. of diileiT/iiiinu if the iiiethodology is appropriate (by 
ii.--'an*o ot studying; .h ? uulture one 1:; working in) can be illustrated by 
looking c>; cciiciit iun- that existed in the experiment. By examining the 
possibilities of these corditlor.' occurrino, one can lessen their effect in 
any !>L'jdy and the vjlidity of any experiment can be strengthened. These 
conditioMs were language problems, experimenter bias, and intercultural 
differences \,'ith respect to tv.) of the key variables (personal space and 
role playing), and they could iic.ve influenced the results of the experiment. 

Firit, language problems uii the part of the Japanese subjects could 
expldir why active participant?, did not show more attitude change than 
passive pdrticipants . One of the key variables necessary for attitude 
chanije is improvisation. According to pioneering research on the affects 
of role plt-iying on attitude change by Janis and King (18), Improvisation 
is the key to expldining the differential effectiveness between active and 
passive participation. Improvisation, they pointed out, forces the individ- 
ual to consider new supporting arguments, and in this way he persuades 
himself to change his beliefs. Improvisation, in terms of biased scanning, 
(18, 186) increases the salience of the positive arguments and therefore 
increases the chances of acceptance of the new attitude position. 



In this study, the active participant haJ little time to engage in 
improvisation and biased scanning necessary for attitude change. Subjects 
had little time to study the outline for content. Each dyad was afforded 
les'i than 30 minuteb for the whole treatment, and a good percentage of the 
time was devoted to understanding the written directions and the outline, 
and completing the posttest. Moreover, although the active participants 
were instructed to deliver their speech in Japanese, the outline which 
served as their guide was in English. This meant that they first had to 
translate the outline into their native language. So the bulk of their short 
time before speaking was spent on understanding the outline. Some of the 
subjects expressed annoyance to the expev^imenters at having to read the 
directions and ouLline in English. There seemed to be difficulty In under- 
standing some of the content on the part of the subjects. This was 
substantiated by posttest interviews with them. 

Kikuchi and Gordon pointed out that there is a growing literature 
reporting studies in which American paper and pencil personality tests have 
been translated and then used In another culture. It is rare that any 
mention is made of ittpmpts to determine the adequacy of the translated 
form beyond the use of back-translation. (17,185) When translating from 
English to Japanese, and vice versa, there is room for less of meaning and 
misunderstanding. So wording is crucially important. Moreover, there is 
room for ambiguity in translating— especially from Japanese to English. 
For example, the use of negatives in English, such as "shouldn't" or "won't" 
are difficult for Japanese to understand, so these should not be used. 
Even though bilingual Japanese assistants aided In developing the wording 
used in the study, language problems were evident. 
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In addition to Idnauage problems, iiiethodolo<jical considerations should 
Include plans to avoid the possibility of experimenter bias. In intercul- 
tural experimentation, this threat may exist when an experimente'^, who 
knows little about t-ie culture he is experinenting in, does something which 
is ver> unusual or taboo in a given culture. For example, asking Japanese 
subjects to disclose thinps about themselves to a strange experimenter just 
is not done with success. Barnlund found In his research that Japanese were 
willing to reveal little to strangers. More sped fid ally, he found that 
Japanese prefer to cciamunicate with few people and not on as deep a level 
as Americans would. Moreover, Americans would be willing to communicate 
on a deeper level with strangers than would Japanese. Furthermore, 
Japanese show an indifference or hostility to strangers and a more limited 
interact 'on Is encouraged. . In addition, Japanese tend to conceal their 
self attitudes witn stranyers. (2) The implication here Is that If an 
experimenter is working with Japanese subjects and he employs accepted 
Western methodology, his results would probably have little validity. 

Ndkane, the noted Japanese anthropologist, said this: 

The extreme delicacy of demeanour mentioned earlier Is 
chiefly applied to, and functions among, the 'own' group. The 
Japanese h^.ve failed to develop any social manner properly 
applicable to strange.-s, to people from 'outside.' In the 
store of Japanese eti :uette there are only two basic patterns 
available: one which apolied to a 'superior' and another 
which applied to an 'inferlor'i or, to put it another way, 
ther'i are expressions of hostility, but none which apply on 
the peer level or which Indicate Indifference. This produces 
discomfort during contact with a stranger, whether he be 
foreigner or Japanese. (19,130) 

The Japanese are often thought by foreigners to be very 
reserved. A more accurate description would be that Japanese 
on the whole are not sociable. This Is partly because, once 
outside the^r immediate orbit, they are at a loss for appro- 
priate forms of expression. They have not developed techniques 
for dealing with persons 'outside,' because their lives are so 
tightly concentrated Into their 'own' groups. Within these 
groups, the Japanese couU wot be described as reserved...* (19,130-1) 
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Thib experimenter was familiar with the culture, so this kind of 
experlnenter bias was less of a threat to the validity of the study than it 
otnerwise might have been. Another kind was a more distinct threat, 
txpe rime 'iter bicis could dUo be a real possibility due to Japanese adherence 
to authority and respect status. In this study, the subjects were inclined 
to follov/ the directions of the experimenters^ who, because of their 
gradudte ranking, had higher status conferred upon them by society, and 
thus authority ever s..bjects. Nakane pointed out that status was the 
dOHiinant factor in fi>,irq of social order. (19,32) She further' cited 
evidence of i:tatLiL afforded to cld;>s •^cinking in school, which would give the 
experi:nciriters hi ''he; status than '.:he subjects. Subjects would show respect 
for status ar-d authot-ity oy complying wHh the requests of the experimetiters. 

Kawasaki rdr.forcea this by sayiny: "The Japanese attitude toward life, 
then, is characterised by inertia and by submission to authority, rather 
than by individual conscience or rational judgement." (16,187) Kawasaki 
further contended that Japanese conform such that the majority of people act 
in the samn v.ay. Confor:;ity is safe; individuality is negatively reinforced 
by isolation from the majority. (16,lb7) 

A related tnreat is the acquiescience effect on the part of subjects. 
Weick illustrated this prob'enr 

The aura of compliance in the laboratory stems from several 
sources: the presumed credibility of the experimenter, his role 
as an expert, the uncertainty with thich subjects approach 
experiments, their desire to help science, the fact that experi- 
ments are tied closely to classroom work because of requirements 
for credit, and so forth. Because compliance is pervasive, a 
distorted view of attitude change often emerges from the labora- 
tory, (in 20,53) 

Because of the nature of Japanese people as obedient and compliant, this 
threat seemed quite plausible. In other words, there might have been a 
tendency for subjects not to think Independently, but to try to behave as 

^Two native Japanese graduate students at ICU conducted treatment/ 
posttest. 
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they perceived the experimenter wanted them to behave. Experimenter bias 
can occur in this situation where the expectancies, hypotheses, or biases 
of the Es are coniniunicc'ted in some fashion to their Ss. (15, 2) 

A third consideration in determining whether the methodology is appro- 
oriate is to investigate intercultural differences with regards to the 
variables being studied. In order to test the affects of personal space on 
attitut:!?: change. Hall's distaiices (Intimate and personal) (1?) were 
employed. Personal space theory postulated that as an Individual's personal 
space was violated, the loss sus':eptible he would be to attitude change. 
(1,265) In order to test the theory of personal space and Its effect on 
attitude change, one distance must be utilized where personal space Is 
violated. It is not the fault of the theory that no significant differences 
were found, but the fact t^at Japanese evidently have different proxemic 
patterns than Americans. This is not to say that Japanese do not express 
sin'ilar actions when their space is violated, only that violation occurs at 
distances different than those within the American culture. What might be 
intimate space to Americans might be personal space to Japanese. 

Hall has ^aid: 

Until ♦"ecently man's space requirements were thought of in 
terms of the ac;;ual amount of air displaced by his body. The fact 
that man has around him as extensions of his personality the zones 
described earlier has generally been overlooked. Differences In 
the zones— in fact their very existence—became apparent only when 
Americans began interacting with foreigners who organize their 
senses differently so that what was Intimate In one culture might 
be personal or even public in another. Thus, for the first time 
the American became aware of his own spatial envelofjes, which he 
had previously taken for granted. (12, 118) 

Research has suggested that Intimate distance In public Is not considered 
proper by adult, middle-class Americans. (12,118) Individuals at this 
distance would be less susceptible to attitude change because their space 
would be violated. But with Japanese, this did not happen.! The questions 
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we might ask ours'/lves are how different are those distances and at which 
range will personal space be violated? Only by answering these questions 
can the influence of personal space on attitude change among Japanese be 
determined. 

The other independent variable was type of participation. One reason 
for finding no sicjnificart difference betv,een active and passive partici- 
pants with regard to attitude change mitjht be due to failure of active 
participants to imnierse themselves in the role to which they were assigned. 
It ninht aopear that this Is a desinii weakness, but it Is more a character- 
istic of Japanese people. When Japanese interact, they do not Immediately 
address themselves to the issue they have conie to discuss. For example, 
businessmen often play a luur.t of golf or have a few drinks before they even 
begin to discuss business. Hall (12, 151) pointed out that Americans dealing 
with Japanese beco'ne frustrated because the Japanese never come directly to 
the point. They talk around it. Because of the nature of the Japanese, they 
may not have been able to immediately suspend their unrelated thoughts and 
feelings and inmerse thenselves into the role. In other words, they were 
not able to play the role at the exact time it was called for. Because the 
subje;-ts were only available for a short time it was necessary to run them 
quickly through the treatment which might have precluded Immersion Into the 
role. 

After examining the three concltions that existed In this study (Unguage 
problems, experimenter bias, and intercultural differences with respect to 
the key variables) it seems that more thorough stops could have been taken 
to assure that the methodology was appropriate. A number of measures were 
taken to strengthen the appropriateness of the method9logy. These will be 
discussed along with suggestions for other measures that could have been 
taken. 
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First, a pilot study was undertaken to determine If the method of 
assessing attitudas in the- actual study wouli be appropriate for native 
Japanese people. Ii iiinht be that the method of assessing attitudes would 
inhibit natura. ber.avior. The pretest questionnaire was of major concern. 
WoL.d the subjects understand the English questionnaire the way it was 
worded? Moreover, would they be able to understand the scale that was being 
used to measure attitude change? Would it make sense to them? 

By factor analyzing the results of the pilot and through the opinions 
of several native Japanese speakers and a Japanese social psychologist who 
previewed the questionnaire (Dr. Jamps Mori shinia— University of Washington), 
it was determined that English speaking Japanese would have no trouble 
understanding the written questionnaire. This was further substantiated 
through interviews, v/ith subjects participating in the pilot, by a Japanese 
experimenter. Huwever, the wording of some statements had to be changed 
before the questionnaires were distributed to the suojects In the actual 
study in Japan to facilitate understanding of the statements on the part of 
the subjects. 

In order to alleviate the threat of experimenter bias, two Japanese 
experirrenters administered the treatment. If the same experimenter conducted 
both the pretest and the treatment/posttest, then the threat would exist 
that subjects may try to recall their initial response to the key Issue In 
order to remain consistent. Moreover, they may feel more unnatural with a 
foreign experimenter during the treatment. In addition, the two experimenters 
were not aware of the study's hypotheses and thus would be less likely to 
communicate the actual hypothese to the subjects. 

Two pilot studies were perfornvsd to examine the construct of personal 
space. The first one was conducted primarily to determine what types of 
methods would be necessary and feas'ble to control personal space as an 
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Independent varicible, since not an abundance of empirical research has 
dealt with It as such. 

The second pilot study on personal space w«s undertaken to determine 
if Japanese might react differently than /'rerlcans to violation of their 
personal space. It might be that researchers have not experienced these 
reactions and thus might not be In a position to control for them. 

At the Intercultural Coniinuni cati on Conference in Tokyo, July 7-17, 1972, 
this very Issue was discussed. l\ was pointed out that Japanese' nave 
different dimensions of personal space than Americans, but their reactions 
to vie ation of it were not noticeably different. This writer, using a 
Japane.. confederate, tested the reactions of naive Japanese subjects to 
violation of their personal space and found the same kinds of actions that 
Americans took. 

In addition to the precautions taken to Insure that the methodology 
was sound, several other steps should have been taken. Another pilot study 
with subjects from the target population could have been run to test for 
any language problens. The pilot study used to test for this was performed 
with native Japanese students studying In the United States, and It might 
be that Japanese who study in this country speak better English and under- 
stand the language i;'ore thoroughly than the bilingual native Japanese 
population used in the actual study. 

By eliminating or lessening language problems, understanding, on the 
part of Japanese subjects, of the arguments they were using, could have been 
enhanced. This would have allowed for more biased scanning— a condition 
necessary for attitude change through role playing. Moreover, additional 
time should have been given to allow subjects to limierse Into their roles. 
A pilot study could have been run to decide approximately how much time Is 
needed for Immersion Into a role. 



If rolG playing has an influence on attitude change, then experimenters 
should be confident that their subjects are actually role playing. Role 
playin<j exercises should allow the subject time to immerse himself In the 
role- -above and beyond the time to familiarize himself with the content of 
the messaye he is to deliver. Although this writer is not able to say how 
truch timt; is needed, intuitively one could reason that In order for role 
playing to be effective, tne subject should be given some leeway to take 
the tine he feels necessary to prepare for the task. It might be that 
different time elements are necessary for different cultures. 

In addition to role playing, Japanese dimensions of space should have 
been tested to determine what physical distances constitute personal and 
intirMt« space for Japanese. Even though this study only attempted to test 
existing American theories of personal space in another culture, attitude 
char.ge theory was not really tested as planned because violation of personal 
space was not evident. 

Future research must be embarked upon to establish whether we can 
generalize our findings. We know that what Americans consider Intimate 
space is not intimate for Japanese. By finding the corresponding proxeinic 
patterns in Japanese culture, and by tightening controls on active— passive 
participation, the effects of these variables on attitude change ran be 
examined more confidently. 

Finally, experimenter bias could have been mitigated by using more 
experimenters. Rosenthal (in 15,43) pointed out that If we randomly sampled 
Es just as we did Ss, using several different Es within one experiment would 
perhaps cancel out the biases of different Es. Often, willing Es aren't 
as readily available In another culture. In this study experimenter bias 
could have best been dealt with by using Es whose status was unknown to the 
subjects. Moreover, the experiment could have been made as "natural" as 



possible so as to put laboratory compliance at a minimum. In order to do 
this, th.' culture would have to be thoroughly examined. Methods used to 
make the experimental setting as real as possible for Americans might not 
work for Japanese. 

Aside from the basic problem of examining methodological and theoretical 
questions and techniques in a different culture, there is the pragmatic 
problem of carrying out the research. The second precaution is also vitally 
important to the success of any intercultural research project. *In carrying 
out the research, careful plans must be made to insure the availability of 
Subjects and reso'^rces to solicit assistance from qualified researchers In 
tie culture under stjdy. Decision r,dKing ard tir.ing play a key role in this. 

When studying in another culture we do not have the access to subjects 
as we do in our own country. We cannot just go over there and expect 
complete cooperation. Our beifig there might even seem to the culture to be 
an imposition. We have trouble with our own subjects not liking to have 
themselves experimented upon. Without free access, we cannot really expect 
random sampling; we take who wti can get and this means less external validity. 
Often, assistance from people in another culture can bridge this problem, 
but just as often this assistance is not available. 

Often it is difficult to get the commitment of subjects to participate 
in a study. Moreover, it has been the 'experience of this writer to lose 
subjects because of misunderstanding or schedule conflicts. Furthermore, 
decisions had to be made at a moment's notice, such as where the pretest 
would be given and what time; what to do if subjects did not understand the 
directions; and how many subjects would be needed for the study. Researchers 
should concentrate on having all decisions made prior to the administering 
of the experiment. Moreover, alternative plans must be made for every 
decision in case original plans go awry. Enough time should be set aside to 
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make any last minute changes. It has also been the experience of this 
writer that what miyht take one or two days to accoinplish 1n this country, 
v;ould usually take a week or nore in Japan. For example, having materials 
typed and copied in this country is a relatively simple task and often can 
be done in a day or two. This writer had the experience of searching three 
days for a typewriter and waiting another four days for material to be 
copied. But that was minor compared to the surprise and shock of finding 
subjects gone on summer vacation when they were to be available for the 
experiment. Languaqe and cultural differences are prevalent when working 
and living In another country. Perhaps the best advice Is to solicit 
assistance from researchers in the other culture in advance . Even though 
precautions are taken, situations may arise that have not been anticipated. 
When working in another culture, one must expect the unexpected. 

Fortunately this writer had access to Japanese subjects within their 
own cultural setting. This is advantageous from the point of view that It 
would be more difficult to generalize the results of this study to Japanese 
people if the subjects were comprised of Japanese people In the United 
States. The director of the communications department as well as several 
administrators of the university assisted this writer by offering student 
subjects and facilities. Finally, there was available personnel to help 
with the research. These Included the director of the coiwnuni cati ons 
department, Dr. John Condon, and several Japanese professors and graduate 
students. Because of language problems and cultural traits, these competent 
researchers were needed to help carry out the study. 

In deciding upon what precautionary measures to take, one pragmatic 
point must be discussed. Often it is necessary to make one decision at the 
expense of another. For example, because this experiment was run in another 
culture, and because two variables (personal space and type of participation 
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were being studied together for the first time, this writer felt control 
was extremely important. But while control measures might strengthen the 
Internal validity of the study, the threat of experimenter bias is also 
increased. A related example involved the use of two Japanese experimenters 
to administer treatment and posttest. While this measure might make It 
more difficult for Ss to associate the pretest (conducted by this writer) 
and the posttest so as to remain consistent In their responses to the key 
attitude items, this writer could not witness any demand characteristics 
that might have occurred in the treatment or posttest. This is a real 
dilemma--a situation requiring choosing between alternatives that increase 
certain strengths in validity, while decreasing others. Thus the experi- 
menter must decide which alternatives will best suit his particular needs 
and he must be willing to lose some strengths in order to gain others. 

In this paper, it has been suggested that in attempting to generalize 
existing findings to another culture, one must take precautions to insure 
that methodological and prac'.ical considerations have been adhered to. 
The phenomena for which the theories hold must be firmly established. By 
considering the precautions suggested in this paper, it might be possible 
to build a theory which would be strong in parsimony and utility, and 
perhaps even able to account for the variables of type of participation and 
personal space. As we meet the conditions of the theory and as we replicate 
the study, the variables which affect attitude change In our culture could 
be tested In Japan to see if generalization Is tenable, and to what degree 
and under what conditions It is tenable. Then more variables which operate 
In the attitude change process could be built Into the design and the base 
of the theory could be broadened to Include more phenomena. 
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Once these procauticns are considered, they can be extended to othe<^ 
cultures and other conditions and researchers can gain a better under- 
standinvj of hovj the same \'driabl«?s operate in different cultures, or even 
if they do. Moreover, these precautions can help promote a more reliable 
and val id end product. 
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